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RB Just why do we come to college in thes 
war davs’ Dr. Hutenins of Chicago tells of 
the dissatished girl whose dean was asking 
her the reason why she wanted to quit col- 
lege. Was she tinding classes too hard? No. 
Was her roommate unsatistactory: No. Was it 
money? No. What, then? “Well,” said she, 
“IT come here to be went with—and I ain't!” 


Exit. 


B My wastaring in Massachusetts finds me 
tickled over the debated legislation which 
would make liquor taxes cover state's 
cost of care for alcoholics. It seems that Massa- 
chusetts has over 20,000 alcoholics who. ar 
State charge Ss. The IS Pore Poclic 
than appears in the suggestion to put. the 


burden where it belongs. 


BW It seems Betty Smith's Tree growing in 
Brooklyn bore strange suit in that her Roman 
Catholicism was impugned by dioces: 
there, even to her being called “a rene 
gade Cathohe” for marrying outside Roman- 
ism. It- got so bad that the recent opening of 
the Tree movie was moved to Manhattan, be 
cause Author Smith couldn't quite take the 
Roman campaign of vilification. I think the 
book’s terribly shoddy, poor! Written, pruri- 
ent, scabby—but this persecution seems even 
worse. Brooklyn (and evervwhere) could stand 


a more tree surgeons at this rate. 


B For an opposite, this reminds me of that 
vreat project in understanding known as Fel- 
t All Peoples, in San Fran- 


lowship Church « 
cisco (a sort of San Francisco” permanent 
world conterence, I trow). Co-pastor Howard 


ld friend of many of us, and 


Thurman is an o 
the white co-pastor is Professor Alfred Fisk 
ot Sh College thr re; Chin SC, Japanese, Filt- 
pino, Negro—all meet in this new congrega 
ton (Presbyterian-sponsored but quite autono 
mous) which has repeatedly moved to bigger 
quarters to accommodate their growing num- 
bers. Margaret Guthric (Penn °43) has yust 
written me glowingly about it. Sounds lik« 


heaven. 


BW From the campus-dominated town of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, W. B. Warner has sent this 
striking bit of verse trtled, Thou Gavest Me 
No Kiss: 

Perfect, complete in Thy divinity, 


bath God co-equal from infinity, 
Now Vuirgin-born, still God, and 


pref An more 


Now human, too, to Thy heart's 
tender core 

kager for friendships—hastening 
fo greet 

Both saint and sinner—glad to 
sit at meat 

Wirth haughty Simons, who, as 
hosts remiss 

Deny this guest an equal s 
hiss 

And startled see (a thing to them 
“nmect) 

Repentant harlots kneel and kiss 


His feet. 


B Shall we take the ODT limitation on 
summer contercnees “lIving down’? Don't: 
assume a running position, and go places with 
a local service-and-study program! Waytaring 
can be done just as well at home—and it 
makes home different. 


THE WAYEARER 


Who Wrote It 


In Lex Miller we have a ruddy, gusty Scot- 
tush SCMer who has stung us awake with new 
insights, gained in New Zealand and in Brit- 
ain; now he is in Canada, setting up a work 
camp for the Canadian SCM. He has been a 
key leader of the Inoa Community in Scotland. 
Fred Miller is the energetic head of the Y at 
that smoke-ringed but lovely skyscraper, Uni 
versity of Pittsburgh. Incendiary suggestions 
from Frank Cooley, Yale Divinity student, are 
the result of his leadership in the New England 
SCM these past vears. He writes us that he ts 
under appointment to student religious 
work in China under the Foreign Division of 
the YMCA. Bill Shuhle is the creator of th 
subtle cartoons on pp. rO-rr ol this issue, and 
author ot Iddustrated Arguments for Peacetime 
Conscription in which these sketches appear 
with others equally appealing (the booklet 1s 
a publication of Fellowship ot Reconciliation). 
Leila Anderson, YW sccretary at University of 
Califormia in Berkeley, guides as lively a stu- 
dent CA as ever kept a‘ YW cottage abuzz 
with students working on a worthwhile pro 
vyram. lo Yolanda Wilkerson we extend joy- 
ful greetings to these pages tor this her first 
signed article in this journal in many a moon, 
Pierre Muguier, secretary of the French Fed 
eration Catholic Students, wrote this 
letter soon after the liberation of France. 
Winburn T. Thomas, the widely traveled and 
dynamic “Tommy” ot the Student Volunteer 


Movement, has agreed to edit our world news 


page. 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers .. . 


Diy 


Dies trae, dies illa—surely no “day 
of wrath” has equalled in human his- 
tory the final brutal blows and coun- 
ter-blows before the Nazi surrender. 
We are appalled at the sheer waste, the 
terrible emptiness and vanity of the 
whole war business—in the very mo- 
ment of realizing with sober thanks- 
giving that “victory” 1s ours. 

Our briefly waved flags are put away, 
with another subjugation of a people to 
celebrate, months trom now. San Fran- 
cisco Conference of course takes on new 
The Church of Christ 


braces itself tor tasks otf reconciliation 


immediacy. 


and restraint of vindictiveness. 

Is there idealism on camnus to match 
the demand of the hour? Wisdom de- 
veloping among undergraduates now 
which will determine whether there 
shall be war, then? The student Chris- 
tian movement today—in discussion, 
prayer, and action—has real responsi- 
bility for making achieved military 
success into yet-unachieved victory for 
all the children of God. 


STEAD OF CONFERENCES 


Again we voice hopes that the ODT 
ban on regional conferences may turn 
up refreshing aspects of student group 
lite and deliberation. It can. 

Some regions are holding attendance 
to the maximum fifty; others are offer- 
ing several short-term area meetings of 
less than fifty with a delegated round- 
up later for the whole region, and one- 
day gatherings in metropolitan  situa- 
tions. Each presents new opportunity 
for student expression and small-group 
inspiration. 

Blackouts, especially in Britain, led 
families to become re-acquainted. Gas 
rationing boosted church attendance, 
liquor shortages boomed sobriety, meat 
rauoning lowered high blood pressures 
nationally, butter made a 
Cinderella of oleo. Can we thank the 
ODT, and pray God, for a new depth 


shortage 


JUNE, 1945 


and solidarity in our “family-size” 


Christian conferences this summer? 


WAR PUSHES OUT A QUESTION 


In Lex Miller's startling sketch of 
British student life we see much that 
reflects our Without 
sunk: student 
numbers are decimated, cynicism  in- 


Own cam puses. 


question, morale has 
tects civilians, acceleration devitalizes 
GI's and faculty, savage news from 
abroad makes things of the mind and 
spirit seem trivial. In many a college, 
spiritual morale is at low ebb. 

But it is not to be said thus far that 
American students have declared Chris- 
tianity unable to supply dynamic ab- 
solutes for living. Unlike the British 
situation, ours does not yet reveal stu- 
dents. driven to radical pacifism and 
marxism in the quest for meaning. ( Ex- 
cept for the growing number of com- 
munists among us, in the American 
Youth for Democracy group, etc.) On 
our campuses, generally, there is still 
student expectancy and even wistful- 
ness about the Christian answer. That 
mood appears in two articles in this 
issue. 

But war has greatly quickened the 
tempo of frustration. This year, as not 
tor a generation, it has pushed squarely 
across the path of our movement this 
query: Does Christian faith provide 


dynamic absolutes for our generation? 


Whent FOR DUNAMIC 
HBSULUTES! 


Some students have begun to cling 
to a ready-made authoritarianism as an 
answer, clambering into such arks of 
safety as the Inter-Varsity Fellowship 
or high-churchism or even Romanism. 
Others are absolutizing beneficient so- 
cial causes which seem to involve 
this is the old 
“religion for the sake of morality” cry. 


Christian principle: 


Sull others, espousing “neo-orthodoxy,” 
exalt great old Christian doctrines as 
absolutes, saying they are involved in 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the band .. .” 


faith itself (although their forebears 
found these 
only because proved by history and 
Scripture). None of these positions 


same doctrines absolute 


seems central for the mainstream ot 
coursing, eager student living and 
thinking. 


But our student generation may yet 
prove again the tact that great Chris 
tian revivals have been times when the 
Person ot Christ has been newly known. 
Not a rigid tradition, nor a social pro- 
gram, nor an assertion of depravity and 
pride. Rather a Man, a Revelation of 
God, an abounding, overmastering 
Person whose life is the inner lite of 
the Universe itseli—and the one clue 
to death and life and affection and jus- 
tice and decency. 

Can the war drive us back to that 
sort of allegiance, that cleansed, treed, 
utter dependence upon God in Christ? 
This dynamic absolute has released the 
greatest upward-moving power in his- 
tory. It can do it again today—it our 
reaction from total war becomes total 


commitment to the Person ot Christ 
as God-at-work. in a world where the 
best is yet to be. J.O.N. 


SelID-OFF FOR A MILLION 


The Metropolitan Student Christian 
Council in New York City had an 
evening with Paul Moritz, with ques- 
tions asked about the administration of 
war relief to students. The seventy or 
more students present suggested a Con- 
ference Roll Call—itke the Red Cross 
Roll Call. Each person would make a 
pledge or gift which would be BE- 
YOND ANY PREVIOUS OR FU- 
TURE PARTICIPATION IN’) A 
WSSF DRIVE. The individual amount 
suggested was $5.00. Sixty-three stu- 
dents and leaders in this New York 
meeting pledged $309. All names of 
givers, with address and college are to 
be sent ina roll to the WSSF office. 

The students hope that other student 
conferences will pick the idea up and 
add hundreds of names to that Roll 
Call. It would be an effective send-off 
for the proposed million-dollar cam- 
paign for student relief next year. 
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Dark Side Britain 


University life trenchantly sketched by a notable Brit- 
ish student leader, is seen in sore straights from the 
Christian viewpoint. Does it speak to us? 


by ALEXANDER MILLER 


URING THE past seven years [ have 

been wandering round the British 
universities as a sort of odd-job-man tor 
the SCM, and now as the shooting war 
in Europe ends, I have had the chance 
in America to compare conditions here 
with those in Britain. It’s no more than 
a glimpse I’ve had on this side, but to 
me it is very illuminating. 

Our British situation is alarming to 
the last degree. There is absolutely no 
basis for the romantic view of British 
life, including church and university 
life, which I find current in some places 
over here. Admittedly we should have 
learned a great deal up there under the 
guns, but I’m not sure that we've done 
more than demonstrate man’s infinite 
capacity to refuse to learn, even when 
God tutors us by the events of critical 
days like these. 

Take the situation in the British uni- 
versities. The war has dislocated things, 
of course. Theological and liberal arts 
courses have largely disappeared, be- 
cause women as well as men are sub- 
ject to direction to war work, and be- 
cause there has been no deferment for 
divinity students since 1939. With the 
intensification of the remaining courses, 
that is certainly part of the reason for 
the virtual disappearance of voluntary 
groups on political and public affairs: 
but I’m certain that the real reason lies 
deeper than that. 


“Numbness of Mind and Soul” 


The fact is that events have been too 
much for us. We have not had the rela- 
tively spacious life you've had, which 
permits peacetime interests to continue 
more or less, nor have we had the Euro- 
pean situation where students, through 
the testing experience of the resistance 
movement, have been flung willy-nilly 
into the turmoil of political events and 
forced to the point of political choice. 
Students in Britain have had just suf- 
ficient margin of security to enable 
them to postpone decisions, and in a 


4 


situation where decisions are so difhcult 
the tendency has been to postpone them 
indefinitely. The majority feel that 
events are out of hand. They feel that 
our generation is in the grip of gi- 
gantic forces whose nature no man can 
understand and which are beyond the 
power of men to control. The future of 
society is being shaped by influences 
impersonal and daemonic—so that in- 
telligent decision is impossible or mean- 
ingless, for it can have no constructive 
effect. That sense of overmastering 
“fate” is completely shattering to per- 
sonal and group initiative. It takes the 
stufhng out of voluntary societies of 
every kind, and creates for the major- 
ity a numbness of mind and soul, a 
sense of social helplessness and sheer 
frustration. They tend more and more 
to concentrate on their own personal 
future, on that narrow range of choices 
which are within their personal con- 
trol. They take exams, they fall in 
love, they marry, they try tor a tempo- 
rary niche of security like a man on a 
sinking ship who shuts himself in his 
six-by-six cabin in order to hold to the 
illusion of safety for just five minutes 
more. In this debilitating atmosphere 
the only groups which survive with any 
degree of vitality are thé groups of a 
religious temper like the SCM. They 
survive I suppose because they are part 
of a national and international society 
and are linked integrally with the 
Church. They have moreover a_per- 
spective wider and deeper than the im- 
mediate crisis and a sense of an abid- 
ing purpose unaffected by the turmoil 
of events. 

Your present situation in America, 
as a visitor sees it, is very different. 
You may complain that your difhculties 
are real enough, but the fact is that you 
have a vastly greater volume of interest 
still to be counted on, in public and 
political affairs, in racial questions, in 
international order, in Dumbarton 
Oaks, Bretton Woods and San Fran- 


cisco, and in the task of building 4g 
new League ot Nations “with some 
teeth in it.” Your problem in point of 
fact is not so much lack of interest, 
however much you may at times com- 
plain of that. Your problem is that 
many of those who eagerly discuss 
public affairs and international organ- 
ization do so without realizing the 
strength of the forces which tend to 
break organizations built for peace and 
justice, and without realizing the cost- 
ly character of the choices which are in 
tact being forced on us by the con- 
temporary crisis. 

From that point of view it is worth 
looking at the political attitudes and 
programs which appeal to the alert 
minorities which still survive in Britain. 


For there are minority groups in stu- 


Topper and tails have been traditional at 
Eton; but the war has brought changes: boys 
are in khaki, and the “public” school system 
of England is in process of change. 
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dent circles (and beyond them) who 
refuse to be battered into ineffectiveness 
by the violence of events, or to be 
robbed of political initiative by the per- 
plexit\ of the times. Among this live 
minority are two definable groups, and 
each group includes some of the best 


church-trained students and 


of oul 
young people: 


Pacifism as a Solution 

The first group is pacifist. A recent 
figure gave 60,000 as the number of 
men of military age who have been 
before British tribunals as conscien- 
tious objectors 


a considerable minority 
group. Most of these are given alterna- 
tive service—land work, or social work, 
or civil defence of one kind or another. 
Many choose the land, not only be- 
cause it eliminates working in war 
plants, but serves as a protest against 
a war-making, competitive industrial- 
ism. This movement toward rural com- 
munity is a growing and significant 
thing in Britain. What the total of com- 
munities is I have no exact idea, but 
there were close on 100 a year or two 
ago, and the number has been growing 
since then. They vary in their attitude 
to Christianity. Some are near-orthodox 
and in fairly close relations with one 
branch or another of the Church. 
Others have a religious philosophy of a 
mystical kind, many are under the in- 
fluence of Aldous Huxley and Gerald 
Heard, and they shade off into groups 
which are humanist and humanitarian 
rather than religious. But the general 
type is Tolstoian and Franciscan: paci- 
fism, simplicity of life, strong roots in 
the land, with a sharing of labor and 
of income. They are not celibate. Their 
leading theoretician is John Middleton 
Murry, though possibly the greatest sus- 
tained apologia for this general line is 
in Max Plowman’s Letters, ( published 
by Andrew Dakers as Bridge Into the 
Future). Murry would maintain that 
the present social crisis is too deep- 
rooted to be susceptible to political so- 
lutions, or to economic solutions if by 
that is 
transformation by government action 
or by mass pressure. The present in- 
dustrial order irrevocably makes for 
war and totalitarianism, but neither 
war nor totalitarianism solves the con- 
tradictions inherent in the present or- 
der or heals its devilries. Through war 


meant large-scale economic 
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and totalitarianism our present system 
will work its own destruction, and the 
way of realism is to recognize that the 
world will be a desert—or a prison 
camp if we go the Soviet way—so that 
sanity demands the planting of seeds of 
health, or “cells of good living in the 
interstices of the decadent social or- 
der.” These communities, based on 
free cooperation, are to be the seed- 
beds of a new and cooperative order, 
keeping the good life alive in much the 
same fashion as the monasteries pre- 
served learning and __ brotherhood 
through Europe’s Dark Age. That is 
one minority reaction to the contempo- 
rary crisis, and some of the best of our 
people in Britain go that way. 


The Communist Segment 


The other minority movement is to- 
wards Marxist Communism. It proves 
nothing but is rather interesting that 
about the time the total of Conscien- 
tious Objectors was reported as 60,000, 
the Communist Party of Great Britain 
announced a membership of precisely 
that figure. These figures do serve to 
drive home the fact that for the mo- 
ment in Britain these are the two 
salient alternatives for some of the 
keenest of our younger minds. The 
curious thing is that the Pacifists and 
the Communists, while they tend each 
to yell at the other as the arch-enemy, 
are in fact very much the same kind 
of people. I have seen students of great 
integrity come to the point at which 
they felt bound to give their social con- 
cern some kind of political expression. 
I have seen them hesitate between paci- 
fism and communism and then go off, 
some to pacifism and some to com- 
munism—and still they were the same 
kind of people. The Communist sets 
justice above compassion in the im- 
mediate situation, and is prepared for 
violence and for blood, for war or for 
revolution, if only fascism may_ be 
halted and reaction at home defeated. 
The Pacifist sets compassion above jus- 
tice and is through with violence and 
with blood, being deeply doubtful 
whether in fact war or revolution will 
bring any of the goods they promise. 
But justice and compassion are not so 
far apart, nor are the men who seek 
them. 

So you see that while a much smaller 
proportion of the student body in Brit- 


Britain’s Ministers Eden and Atlee pause in 
the San Francisco proceedings to mark the 
end of an era. (AP) 


ain retains political vitality, those who 
do retain it tend to turn to much more 
radical choices than are in fashion here 
in the United States. My own judgment 
is that there are two groups in Britain 
who have a fruitful contribution to 
bring to the post-war situation there. 
There are the Pacifists in the first place, 
who have kept a humane protest alive 
against the blasphemous horror of the 
war itself; and there are—begying the 
question of the soundness or otherwise 
of the specific Marxist line—those who 
have fought through the war and will 
go on fighting politically after the war 
against reaction and for essential jus- 
tice. My own hope would be that in a 
new alignment of social and _ political 
forces these two groups should make 
an alliance, even if they have to forge 
a new political instrument to do it. 


A Moral for America? 


What the moral of the British situa- 
tion is for you here I do not know. 
Heaven forbid that you should learn 
from the British situation only the 
cynicism and resignation that afflict the 
majority. Plug for Dumbarton Oaks 
with whatever modifications progres- 
sive realism demands. But notice that 
in the British situation men of com- 
passion and of insight see the situation 
in terms a good deal starker, and the 
choice for Christians is more costly. 

Murry and Plowman may be wrong, 
but men of their quality are not far 
wrong. If the new monasticism is not 
the answer, we shall prove it unneces- 
sary only by the most’exacting kind of 
political work. I speak of Britain, but 
Britain is not far removed from Amer- 


ica, IN a contracting world. 
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PRAYER: 

Eternal God—thou Lord of all good life who has called us 
from many paths, out of all the restless turmoil of our lives 
point us, we pray, to that well of true life, that we may 
possess something of the peace of those whose minds are 
stayed on thee. 


We thank thee for all the good things of life; for life and 
health, for the many things which we call common, but more 
especially for the widening horizons of our days, which reveal 
our kinship with thy children throughout the world. 


Quicken in us a sense of our share in the guilt and the 
tragedy of the world in which we live, and a yearning that 
we in our time may have a share in its redemption. 


Deliver us from pride and self-complacency, from any spirit 
of cynicism, from all harsh judgment of those who differ from 
us, from any loss of faith in our fellowman. 


Forgive us each one if our spirits have been poisoned by 
prejudice or distorted by hatred. 


May we trace through the travail of our world the shadow 
of the Cross, O thou who dost ever suffer in the sins of men. 
And may its tragic power nerve us to face again the world 
which thou wouldst save. Amen. 


f wisdom, w uidest thy sons and daughters through 
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“Fair are the meadows 
Fair are the woodlands, robed in 
the blooming garb of spring” 


And yet it is not to these that we turn, but to thee, oh living 
God, 

Thou whose hand hath scattered flowers in the desert, and 
crowned our days with beauty 

Thou who makest the seven stars and Orion 

Thou whose creative purpose is but thinly veiled in all thy 
works 

To thee in gratitude and humility we turn 

In the presence of thy beauty, our lives are seen in narrowness 
and fevered self-concern and we find in thee a sense of 
renewed peace and power. Amen. 


A LITANY OF PETITION: 


Thou who art never weary of setting us free from the bonds 
with which we have bound ourselves 


We pray for the quiet mind by which we may be set free from 
the arrogance that claims to know all truth, the prejudice 
that keeps back part of truth, and the cynicism that denies 
there is any truth. 


“BE STILL AND KNOW...” 


rant us the quiet mind to bring insights deep into the he 
of life. and discernment always clear between the 
and the higher path 

We pray thee for enlightened imagination and sympathy by 
which we may penetrate the pasteboard scenery of this 
world—and perceive the beauty that is deeper than outer 
form, and the good will so often hidden by the outer shell 
man wears to keep his heart from aching. 

Grant us imagination enlightened by sympathy 

We pray thee for stalwart courage to match this hour. 

We did not choose to be born and live in such a day, knowing 
not what the morrow may bring of shock or danger, daring 
not to look f r ahead, but thou didst choose to match 
us with this hour. So deliver us from the luxury of cheap 
melancholy, and make us glad that we are men, fit to share 
the burden of the world’s pain. 

Grant us stalwart courage 

Oh God who hast higher hopes for each one of us than we 
dare to hold for ourselves 

Make us eager, thoughtful and reverent as we enter the new 
vistas of experience that open with each day; 

As we balance the wisdom that is forever old with the knowl- 
edge that is ever new. 


Grant us wisdom. Grant us knowledge 


As we discover, with increase of insight, that all honest search- 
ing leads us to thee 

May it also stir us to follow thy will, and so give us purpose 
and peace of mind. 

Grant it For Jesus Christ’s sake, we pray. Amen 


FOR THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


Oh thou whose will it is that men and women should know the 
truth that shall make them free 

We remember before thee the Student Christian Movement 
of this country and across the world, and all those who seek, 
in the colleges and schools of this community, to bring thy 
living word into the lives of students 

Free us all from ancient prejudice and the pride of mind that 
keeps us from accepting the truth when we see it. 

Make us sincere in our search and honest in our dealing with 
ourselves. 

And if in the quest we should hear thee calling us to a way 
of life that involves the surrender of ambition, the facing of 
misunderstanding, and long years of sacrificial training and 
service— 

Grant us, we pray, strength of will and courage of heart to 
obey thy voice, and be loyal to it all our days. Amen. 


By Theodore Carswell Hume 
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CONVICTION, Not Mere Program 


World need, bankruptcy of American “activism” and stu- 
dents sensing unreality—all call for a new dynamic faith. 


by FREDERICK MILLER 


OK SOME TIME Now, repeated at- 
BT have been made to point out 
“a new religious revival” in the ofing— 
frst in depression, then in war. But we 
have known in our hearts that a great 
spiritual awakening was only idle 
rumor. 

Heroic Christian natives have been 
met in the South Pacific; heroic Chris- 
tian martyrs were found in Europe: yet 
in America, “The desperate need for 
faith.” 


Realizing Our Hunger 


No longer does the secular printed 
word ignore the growing concern for 
religion. The Reader's Digest March 
Program Service says: “Many believe 
that our western civilization 1s becom- 
ing devitalized by our lack of religious 
faith. The ordinary American, they 
contend, does not like Hitler’s creed, 
but he doesn’t know what to do about 
it. We are animated by Christian ethics 
but we are forlornly lacking in the 
living, moving faith which produced 
them. Life magazine devoted a full- 
page editorial in its Easter issue to the 
topic Christianity and Creeds, saying: 
“the real enemy of religion is .. . secu- 
larism. 

Recently, the head of the physical 
education department at a large metro- 
politan university told me of using Fos- 
dick’s On Being A Real Person in her 
various classes of men and women stu- 
dents, remarking that the chapter on 
Faith always elicited an unusual inter- 
est—much more so than the other 
chapters in the book. This is just one 
more bit of evidence. 

Are we of the western world on the 
verge of a spiritual revival—a_recap- 
turing of a vital Christian faith? 


Bring it Down to Students 


This writer would not even hazard 
a guess in answer to that query. But he 


JUNE, 1945 


does wish to pass on to you, as very 
pertinent indeed, his reactions to a re- 
cent two-day meeting of the 1945 NICC 
Planning Committee of the National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council (Stu- 
dent YM and YW). Never, in ten 
years of wide student activity, has he 
witnessed anything to compare with 
what took place there. 


The committee consisted of nineteen 
people—eleven students and eight staff, 
somewhat evenly distributed between 
men and women. Students represented 
hve regions (Geneva, South, Middle 
Atlantic, New York, New England), 


ten colleges, seven states. 


As this group tackled the planning of 
program content tor the coming NICC 
meeting, strange things began to hap- 
pen. “Program Emphases” in 1944, it 
was pointed out with satisfaction, had 
been well received among local Asso- 
ciations and regional councils in various 
sections of the country. But the students 
on the committee suddenly showed 
their unanimous dissatisfaction with an 
NICC meeting in 1945 that would pro- 
duce nothing more than a similar set 
of program emphases. Almost in uni- 
son they said: “Yes, we are interested 
in World Organization! Racial Equal- 
ity! Full Employment! Political Effec- 
tiveness! Religion in Higher Educa- 
tion! But this is not enough. There 
must be something more.” 


The New Ingredient ? 

It has not always been an easy mat- 
ter in Student Movement committees 
and conterences to silence the voices of 
the staff! Not infrequently they have 
been known for their much-speaking. 
Yet, for once they were restrained. 
What the students had to say came out 
of their hearts and with deep feeling. 
At trmes they experienced difficulty in 
finding the exact or suitable words to 
express their thoughts, but never at 


the expense of a sense of great con- 
viction. The staff waited patiently with 
bated breath because they soon realized 
something was taking place of far 
greater significance than had occurred 
in student Christian Association circles 
In a generation, if not longer. ()ne 
could teel, too, they knew individually 
and collectively that their own “rou- 
tine’ thinking and “nearness to the 
institution’ could prevent a grasp or 
understanding of just what these stu 
dents were attempting to say if they 
were not very careful. 

What were these students saying? 
In so many words and through several 
voices they pleaded tor a Christian 
Faith that would give them a “teel- 
ing ,a warmth’, a “sense of mission.” 
They were insisting on a Christian re- 
ligion that contained emotion without 
being sentimental. For a long time 
some of our best theologians in Amer- 
ica have suggested that the primary 
problem of liberalism was the need tor 
its intellectual content to be tempered 
with a bit of emotional fervor. And the 
Student Christian Associations tor a 
decade and perhaps longer have been 
greatly concerned with being “intel- 
lectually respectable.” The Movement 
has been interested in the “process,” 
in creating finely phrased statements 
and definitions of its position on war, 
peace, race, economics, et cetera. 

The students of the NICC Planning 
Committee were advancing a_ step 
beyond all this. These things, they said, 
were to. the good—but not good 
enough. They wanted (and said so) 
their Christian ethics to be a by-product 
of their Christian taith. And that faith 
must be of the kind that motivated 
Jesus himselt. In this they exhibited the 
characteristics of the early Christians 
who shaped their lives on that of the 
Master; their Christian faith was not a 
means to an end, but rather a reason 
tor living. 
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The lengthy session of the NICC 
Planning Committee was a rich re- 
ligious experience in itselt and the stu- 
dents, by their contribution, enabled 
the committee to evolve a plan tor the 
1945 meeting. The thinking of the 
group was best captured by one of the 
chairmen, who suggested that NICC be 
built around this theme: “What we 
want the Christian Movement to be.” 
It was not intended to indicate that 
they were uncertain, nor to provide a 
mere focus tor the coming meeting—it 
was more like a prayer, tor it was 
arrived at through struggle and deep 
searching of heart and mind. 

The writer came away trom these 
sessions with a conviction that the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement stands upon 
the threshold of its greatest oppor- 


by FRANK COOLEY 


“A Student Christian Association has 
no other RAISON DETRE than its effort 
to proclaim the message of Jesus Christ 
and to perpetuate his spirit in the 
world.” 

Historically the Student Movement 
has been most vitally influential in the 
college scene, in the Church, and in 
the world when it has been in the grip 
of a strong evangelistic spirit and under 
the compulsion of a burning sense ot 
mission to spread the “good news.” 
Such a spirit was characterized by the 
slogan “The evangelization of the 
world in this generation” in Student 
Movement circles in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century. 


Not so, Recently 

Such a spirit is largely lacking in 
student religious societies today. Yield- 
ing to the pressure of secularism and 
humanism, the emphasis has been 
largely social rather than evangelical 


Notre: The opening sentence, printed in 
italics, is from a pamphlet The Basic Message 
of the SCM, by David R. Porter, 1933. 
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tunity for meaningful Christian service 
to the college students of America in 
all its long history. For in these eleven 
students we had witnessed a new 
enthusiasm for the meaning and value 
of the Christian faith for a world with- 
out anchorage; the students had passed 
on to us their own sense of possessing 
a basic inner security for living cour- 
ageously in these times, and they im- 
pressed us in a genuine way that they 
knew where they were going! 


History a-making 

One is reminded of other periods in 
American history when student Chris- 
tian groups pioneered in establishing 
a faith for the times—such as the Hay- 
stack Group, the Mt. Hermon Hun- 


Set Fire the Campus! 


dred, and the Student Volunteer \{ove. 
ment conferences. It was a dominant 
faith on their part that brought a vital 
spirit to the colleges of their day. 

Will the student Christian groups 
once again give leadership to restoring 
what is admittedly our most pressing 
problem—the desperate need for faith? 
At a moment in the world’s history 
when our greatest danger, the dark 
figure of despair, is casting its shadow 
about here and there, will the Student 
Movement be able to provide the nec. 
essary resources for a rekindling of our 
basic Christian faith? Will it accept 
the challenge of the students of the 
1945 NICC Planning Committee, who 
in this writer’s opinion have offered the 
best hope he has yet seen for a re. 
vitalized faith? 


Have we lost the meaning of the word “evangelism” 
among students? A student suggests a revaluation. 


and missionary. But this so-called social 
gospel and social program often do 
not issue out of a basic, well-grounded 
Christian theology. Often it is preach- 
ed and carried out by persons for whom 
dedication to the will of God as re- 
vealed through Jesus Christ is not pri- 
mary and absolute. 

Now it is our conviction that no ele- 
ment in this social emphasis must be 
sidetracked. But if it is true to its own 
best thinking, it should and must ulti- 
mately find its roots in commitment to 
the God and Father of Jesus Christ. For 
only there, where our personal lives and 
our social groups are in a constant state 
of judgment, do we find the abundant, 
joytul, true way of lite. The time is 
now ripe for a corrected swing of the 
pendulum—a swing which will not be- 
tray our social consciences, but which 
will root them in a conscious religious 
setting. Only so can we reach every 
student on the campus with the Chris- 
tian message in such impact that per- 
sonal commitment to Christ and his 
gospel will be the issue. 


Why Campus Christianity? 

The aim of student religious work is 
found primarily in the nature and char- 
acter of the Christian faith and only 
secondarily in the social situation. Of- 
ten the SCM has gone off the shallow 
end, over-emphasizing the immediate 
problems of contemporary society. But 
now it must conceive its task primarily 
in terms of Jesus’ commission, “Go ye 
therefore and make disciples of all na- 
tions.” The newly rediscovered aim of 
student religious work may well be to 
confront each individual student with 
the Christian faith and to work for 4 
decision on the part of that student to 
dedicate himself to Christ and his way 
of life. 

Let's state this in more specific terms. 
Our task in the student Christian pro- 
gram in college is four-fold: 

1. To be the “conscience of the cam- 
pus.” This means to proclaim that all 
are guilty of sin and that man, both 
individually and collectively, stands 
under the inexorable yet righteous 
judgment of Almighty God. 
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Only a very few students today see the relevance of th2ir Christian faith to the problems of everyday living. 


This must of course be done with ex- 
treme care and tact, lest students in 
general gain the impression that “those 
Christians” are a self-righteous group 
untainted by the evils of which they 
speak. Indeed, campus Christians must 
above all be aware of their own in- 
volvement in sin. It must be made clear 
that sin means “Whatever separates us 
be dealt with 


from God” and must 


creatively and constructively. 


2. To interpret, in language under- 
standable and acceptable to students, 
the nature and meaning of the Chris- 
tian faith. 


3. To proclaim the relevance of the 
Christian faith to the problems of 
everyday living. This means helping 
each student find his proper place in 
the life of the community of which he 
is a part. It means aiding students to 
build an international ethos based on 
the Christian faith, as the foundation 
of a stable and creative society. That 1s 
to say, to declare the inseparability of 
Christian faith and Christian social ac- 
tion. 

4. To relate individual students to 
movements in which they may give 
expression to their Christian faith in 
creative and constructive social action. 
We reter particularly to Church, 
YMCA, YWCA and community agen- 
cies (local, national, and world-wide ). 


But There Are Hurdles 

Difficulties abound as we approach 
this emphasis of a renewed “evangel- 
ism” among students: 
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1. The language difficulty. It's plain 
that much of the terminology of Chris- 
tian doctrine and evangelical Christian- 
ity 1s unacceptable and even in some 
cases offensive, to sophisticated and 
partially informed college students. 
Certain words and phrases evoke emo- 
tional reactions born of a certain type 
of evangelism. Often students equate 
evangelism with a type of conservative 
theology they will not accept. Or they 
associate it with petty selt-righteousness 
of which they wish no part, justifiably! 

2. The difficulty 


Complete dedication or commitment of 


of commitment. 


lite to an ideal outside one’s own im- 
mediate interest, often dismays stu- 
dents who are confused about the mean- 
ing of freedom. The idea ot dedicating 
one’s life to a God who makes abso- 
lute demands seems foreign to the com- 
mon conception of democracy and free- 
dom, in which man by his supreme 
intellect makes decisions as he chooses. 
It almost appears ludicrous that any- 
one should be expected to “bet his 
life’ on the reality of the absolutes 
which the Christian faith proclaims. 

So the student counts the cost seri- 
ously, wondering if the risk is worth it. 
Unfortunately, many of those who are 
urging him to make the decision do not 
demonstrate by their own lives that 
they consider the risk worthwhile. 

3. Difficulties inherent in the edu- 
cational situation. To be acceptable to 
college students, evangelical Christian- 
ity—taught, preached, or in_ personal 
witness—must be intelleetually respect 
able. 


> 


This does not mean that it need be 
completely objective: this is in fact 
impossible since feeling and emotion 
are a part of religion. It merely means 
that evangelical Christianity on the 
campus must expect to be judged by 
the same standards of truth and schol- 
arship as are other matters. It is indeed 
difheult to attain the delicate balance 
between and combination of intellectual 
respectability and the warm, vital, en- 
thusiastic character of a 
faith. 

4. Experiential difficulties. General- 
ly speaking, a sense of sin and conse- 


missionary 


quent feeling of need for salvation are 
utterly foreign to college students to- 
day. They feel that compared with 
other groups of people they are a pretty 
righteous lot, “but little lower than the 
angels’’! 


5. Probably the most important rea- 
son why the Student Movement is not 
evangelically centered is the relative 
scarcity of campus religious workers 
who have a deep and continuous com- 
munion with God, and seek every pos- 
sible opportunity to share their “pear! 
of great price” with others. If there 
were more, results would be different, 
for such a spirit is contagious. 


The Student 
will again become evangelical and mis- 


Christian Movement 
sionary only when it 1s led by students 
and staff who have so committed their 
lives to God that all their energies are 
channeled toward seeking to know and 
to do his will, regardless of the earthly 


CONSEQUCTICES. 
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CONSCRIPTION— 
o the ¢ A. 
1. Provides Defense. he 


| TWO FRESHMEN TACKLE 4 p¢Cil 


IRENIX: Did you see the pictures of those New Yorkers in a movie queue kneeling 
when the V-E Day news came? When people feel that way about peace, even the San 
Francisco Conference results look promising. 


BELLIX: Kneeling? What they should do is stand up—stand up and show the 
world America can never be tampered with again! This “ahh-peace” stuff is sentimental 
softness. What we need is the military might to keep all other nations respectful from 
now on. 


IREN.—But isn’t that the strong-arm, we-are-the-people attitude that made trouble 
before? | thought San Francisco might prepare a peace where we'd trust each other as na- 
tions—not fear each other. How do you know, yet, whether world government will make 
NS . . armies necessary at all in particular nations—rather than some sort of international 
3 police force? 


| BEL.—Hmm—that world gcevernment idea is st.ll a maybe-maybe affair. | say, “Be 
| ready to be tough.” For instance—we should go all-out on this universal military service 
| idea, training a million and a half 18-year-olds every year. “Ready!” | say. 


IREN.—That’s the plan which has been sat on, hard, by every educational group, 
a most national churches, and dozens of writers in the big magazines! You mean you're 
actually for it? 
- ne “We had the biggest army in the world, but 


n what can ie do when half a dozen nations BEL.—Sure I’m for it. My dad‘s for it, too. Says it will keep the unemployed from 
=a combine aga:nst you? being too numerous in peacetime, what with a lot of men in uniform. It’s economically 
sound. 


IREN.—Economically sound? Why, it would cost billions every year, of taxpayers’ 
money—when we're already staggering under taxes. 


ae Builds Health: BEL.—That’s so. But think of what good it would do for students like you and me: 


give us brawn, toughness, strong physique, and all that. 


MELT IREN.—Balderdash! Physicai care by the government can’t start at age 17 or 18. 
+ | That same money spent on kids in school or homes would really do the physique job—- 
not some pressured one-year program after a fellow’s attained his growth under wrong 
conditions. 


BEL.—But you do admit that a year of military training makes a man out of you? 


IREN.—Nope, | don’t. It may do just the opposite, demeaning and frustrating a man’s 
big ideals for life, dumping him into the regimented crudeness and dictatorship of military 
life. Look at veterans of the last war: were they bettered by their experience? 


BEL.—Ah, but universal military service won't be all drill and barracks life. It'll 
be like the NYA, constructive, even cultural—on'y under Army regulations. 


IREN.—That’s where you're wrong again. The Army has put itself on record that 
peacetime conscription means nothing but training for field combat—no fancy “uplift of 
young life” stuff! 


BEL.—Even at that, | like the idea of 15,000,000 men trained in ten years for field 
combat. What a force to face the world with! 


IREN.—Force? One year’s training doesn’t mean much five years later, or one year ! 

ey ‘er. later, in the grueling grind of fighting; men sag pretty fast. And anyhow, in a world | 
of robot bombs, block-busters, and jet-propelled aircraft, what's the use in millions of 

half-trained Gl’s? Even granting that we ought to have a strong military force: it’s a | 


crack unit of efficiently trained men with machines that wins modern wars—not a mob 
of used-to-be soldiers and sailors. Why this big-number idea? 


BEL.—Well, to tell you the truth, | picked up a leaflet the other day by a retired 


“Your army may make men healthy, General, 
military brass-hat who gave a new reason. He said it’s purely a Pentagon Building pres- 


but for how long?” 
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CKLE ,peCIDEDLY TIMELY PROBLEM 


by BLL 


sure group of swivel-chair generals that are pushing universal service—because it will take 
a vast number of men under arms to continue their own jobs at the top. That does sound 
logical: “Keep a big military and naval establishment so’s we'll not be demoted or re- 
turned to lesser jobs after the emergency’s over!” 


IREN.—That, sir, IS a point on my side of the case. But that’s not the big reason 
for refusing to allow peacetime conscription to be enacted in America. | don’t care whether 
Washington big-shots do hang onto their highly paid jobs. But | do care that men (and 
maybe women) just at college age, should be herded off through no choice of their 
own, to spend a year in dictatorship within a democracy. It regiments them, coarsens 
them, cuts clean across their own life plans, and generally wastes a whole year of their 
lives. 


BEL.—Shouldn’‘t they be willing to do that for their country? 


IREN.—Not if it’s USELESS training, to support quickly outmoded military strategies, 
in behalf of a world-rule-by-force cynicism which—well—which is a modern denial of 
Christianity. 

BEL.—Oh—a new point! You say peacetime conscription doesn’t jibe with the 
Christian way of life? Just how? 


IREN.—For most of the reasons I’ve given. Plus the Christian cne that freedom from 
want and from fear just don’t result from constant preparation for international vio- 
lence. In cther words, | see peacetime conscription as one step in the OTHER direction 
from the Kingdom of God—however hazy that idea is for me. 


BEL.—Yes, you're probably right on that ground. 


But then maybe we needn’t worry about this conscripticn idea, one way or the other. 
They say that if it’s not voted before the great mass cf Gl’s come back, it'll never be 
voted. They say too that they’re holding up on it until San Francisco Conference plans are 
pretty well agreed on—since the State Department thinks that passing the law now 
might create some embarrassment as we talk there of “joint action” and “peace.” If 
peacetime conscripticn doesn’t happen soon, it probably won't happen at all. 


IREN.—Vote it while the Gl’s are away? That’s what people yelled about Prohibition! 
Are we getting into that again? And if we're making character at San Francisco among 
other nations, while secretly intending to press for continual peacetime preparation for 
war—what's that look like? Let’s have an honest national policy, anyway. 


BEL.—You do make this all sound pretty unsavory. But my primary point about forced 
military training for Americans is this: We want a strong America, and an America 


strongly defended. How'd YOU go about that job? , 


IREN.—AIl the people on my side of the argument DO want a strong America. 
We want government help for health and recreation programs, which start among 
children and follow through life. We want a standard of living which will keep morale 
high and patriotism sincere. We want plenty of outdoor training and voluntarily-accepted 
discipline among young people. We want training in democratic, not dictatorial, ways of 
group living. We want educated citizens, wise enough to vote and take their place in 
both national and international affairs. We want people with a Christian conscience for 
freedom, putting world brotherhood above any sort of narrow nationalism. We want... . 
But say, this IS a spread-eagle oration! Forgive my sounding off this way! 


BEL.—Forgive, nothing! It’s worth arguing with you just to get a blast like that. 


Funny—we start a mere discussion of peacetime conscription, a plain military plan 
from Washington, and where do we land up? In ideals, Christianity, and the brotherhood 
of man! Life DOES get complicated pretty fast these days. 


JUNE, 1945 


—by wholesale regimentation that demands 
blind, unquestioning obedience to commands? 
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Uncle sam is one of the “peace-loving” na- 
tions; but what if the others see his huge 
peacetime army as a threat to their security? 
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by Our Student Movement 
Observer: 


LEILA ANDERSON 


San Francisco, May 12.—Delegates 
from forty-six nations assembled in San 
Francisco on April 25 for the opening 
of the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization. In the first 
few days every nation represented at 
the conference was given an opportu- 
nity to address the whole conference, 
and the speakers were almost without 
exception the foreign ministers who 
were serving as the heads of delega- 
tions. It is interesting to hear and sce 
so many men about whom one reads 
so much: Eden, Stettinius, Molotov, 
Soong, Smuts, Masaryk, Fraser, Padilla, 
Bidault, to name a few. In this series of 
speeches the speakers paid tribute to 
the memory of Franklin Roosevelt, and 
many expressed their deep conviction 
of the need for a world organization to 
maintain peace, and a_ considerable 
number gave criticisms and suggestions 
regarding the Dumbarton Oaks _pro- 
posals. There was general recognition 


of the necessity for unity and responsi- 
bility on the part of the great powegs 


Servicemen were present in numbers. (AP) 
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Messrs. Eden, Stettinius, Molotov and Soong oblige the cameraman.( AP) 


and at the same time frequent sugges- 
tions as to increasing the importance of 
the general assembly and the economic 
and social council. The ofhcial confer- 
ence languages are English and French, 
and all important documents are re- 
produced in English, French, Chinese, 
and Russian. 


Tue most exciting session so tar was 
the one at which Argentina was in- 
vited to become a member of the con- 
ference. Both the Ukraine and White 
Russia were voted on favorably and 
without discussion in the plenary ses- 
sion. When the recommendation came 
tor the admission of Argentina and dis- 
cussion was invited, Molotov asked to 
speak and then made a long statement 
requesting that decision be postponed 
for several days unul the Russian dele- 
gation could secure more facts and dis- 
cuss the question further. He pointed 
out that all of the nations then present 
at the conterence had been invited with 
the consent of the four sponsoring pow- 
ers, and he urged that action on Argen- 
tina not be taken then. Colombia, Mex- 
ico, and Peru spoke on behalf of Argen- 
tina saying that she had declared war 
on the Axis and had signed the Act of 
Chapultepec and it was a matter of 
honor and principle to invite Argentina 
to join the new world organization. 
The Belgian leader, Spaak, supported 
Russias request for postponement. 
Then Stettinius arose and said he stood 
solid!y with the Latin American re- 
publics and felt the whole matter had 


been thoroughly discussed previously, 
and he urged the conference to go 
ahead and make a decision in line with 
the recommendation of the steering 
committee. The votes were cast, and 
Argentina is now a member of the 
conterence. France as well as several 
other nations retrained from voting. 
Much speculation has centered around 
this whole episode. Some people feel 
it would have been far wiser to grant 
Russia's request for postponement, and 
some are convinced that Argentina's 
admission 1s an encouragement to fas- 
cism. On the other hand it 1s hoped that 
Argentina will be less dangerous with- 
in a world organization. 

Now that all of the opening busi- 
ness and speeches have been completed 
the four commissions of the conterence 
with their subcommittees are working 
on the Dumbarton Oaks proposals and 
the amendments suggested, to the ex- 
tent of 700 pages, by various nations 
at the conterence. No more plenar\ 
sessions are expected for some time, 
until the draft of the charter is ready 
to be submitted to the whole conter- 
ence. The tour commissions are work- 
ing on (1) General Provisions, (2) the 
General Assembly, (3) the Security 
Council, and (4) the Judicial Organiza- 
tion. Any plan agreed en in San Fran- 
cisco will have to be submitted to the 
Various nations, of course. 

Most discussion 1s taking place now 
around the questions of the veto, the 
relation of regional security arrange- 
ments such as the Act of Chapultepec to 
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the world security plan, the question of 
trustecships, the power and _ structure 
of the security council, the authority of 
the assembly, and the possibilities of 
the economic and social council. Some 
of the Christian leaders here are trou- 
bled about the danger that the Atlantic 
Charter may be ignored in our coun- 
try’s concern for bases and are anxious 
that the welfare of the dependent peo- 
ples shall be uppermost and that all 
plans shall lead toward independence 
for the now dependent peoples. 


Because our government wants to be 
sure the American people understand 
and have a part in formulating the new 
plan for world cooperation, forty-two 
national organizations were invited to 
send the 


Among these were such bodies as the 


consultants to conference. 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the Federal Council of Churches, and 
the American Legion. There is a feel- 
ing among the consultants that our 
delegates are really interested in and 
open to their suggestions. There is also 
a number of public liaison representa- 
tives from all kinds of national organ- 
izations who are shepherded by State 
Department officials and helped in their 
the 


through a series of meetings, docu- 


understanding of conference 


mentary films, mimeographed and 
printed materials. Secretary Stettinius 
and Commander Stassen and _ lesser 
leaders have met with these representa- 
tives to talk over with them some of 
the problems which the conference 
faces. These occasions are splendid op- 
portunities since there are questions 
and discussions as well as_ speeches. 
The variety of organizations represent- 
ed indicates the widespread interest in 
the conference. Among them, to name 
a few, are such diverse groups as the 
United Council of Churchwomen, the 
War Dads of America, the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, the Na- 
tonal Council of Negro Women, and 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 
To those of us in the student move- 
ment it is especially interesting that 
the following People are among the 
leaders at the conference: Professor 
K. H. Bailey, formerly Chairman of the 
Student Christian Movement of Aus- 


tralia, is an adviser to the Australian 


delegation. Dr. Dorothy Fosdick, of 


our own movement, is one ot tour Spe- 
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eial Assistants to the Secretary General. 
Dr. T. Z. Koo, World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation Secretary, is an adviser 
pro-tem to the Chinese delegation. Dr. 
Wu Yi-tang, President of Ginling Col- 
lege and formerly YWCA President of 
China, is an ofhcial delegate from 
China. Dr. Walter Kotschnig, promi- 
nent in both the European and Ameti- 
can student movements, is serving as 
a technical expert for the American 
delegation. Dr. Wu, Dr. Koo, and Dr. 
Kotschnig are meeting with our stu- 
dent movement groups while they are 
here. 


M ass off-the-record meetings take 
place, even including persons like my- 
self. Dr. Van Kirk and a number ot 
others of us meet each morning early 
to talk over what is going on and what 
can be done. About twelve of us under 
Dr. Van Kirk’s leadership had an in- 
teresting with John Foster 
Dulles a few days ago on trusteeships. 
Walter White, WEB Dubois, and Mrs. 
Bethune, the three Negro consultants, 


session 


met with some of us and discussed the 
meaning of “human rights” and the 
colonial question. 

My impression is that there are many 
fine and able people here both within 
the conference and on the fringes work- 
ing very hard for the building of a 
world organization which will provide 
a framework for future development 
in international understanding and the 
building of security. Some people here 
are discouraged about the progress that 
has been made, but I feel sure that a 
great deal will be accomplished if a 
structure can be set up and some prep- 
aration made for economic, social, and 
cultural cooperation. Many people here 
know it is essential that an interna- 
tional organization be constructed and 
every effort be made to understand the 


needs and problems of many countries. 


Leila 
Anderson 


Up-to-date information on the status 
of bills and issues that have been called 
to the attention of students through the 
monthly “Student Public Affairs News.” 

Post-war Military Training is again 
to the fore in Washington. Chairman 


Clitton A. Woodrum of Virginia has 
announced that the committee on Post- 
war Military Policy will hold hearings 
June 4 to 16. Both the advocates and 
the opponents of compulsory military 
training are to have their innings with- 
in this twelve-day period. Increased 
pressure to act now on peacetime con- 
scription has come recently from the 
and the 
Universal 


American Citizens 
Military 


Training for Young Men. In addition 


Legion 
Committee tor 


to writing letters to Congressmen, indi- 
viduals or groups who cannot go to 
Washington are being urged to draft 
careful statements of their position on 
compulsory military training in peace- 
time and to send them to Chairman 
Woodrum with the request that these 
statements be included in the Report 
of the Hearings. 

FEPC legislation nationally at this 
writing 1s in a precarious position. The 
Chavez Bill (Stor), which would estab- 
lish a 


Practices Commission to 


Fair Employment 
the 


present temporary executive order, is 


permane nt 


succeed 


on the Senate calendar for early con- 
sideration but faces strong opposition 
Southern 
measure (HR2232) has been stalemated 


from senators. simular 
in the House tor three months. Efforts 
are being made to secure the 218 sig- 
natures necessary to discharge this bill 
Rules 


Meanwhile legislation on tair employ- 


trom the House Committee. 
ment practices is passed or pending tn 
a number of states. 

Bretton Woods and the Trade 
Agreements Act. Aiter weeks of con- 
sideration by the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, legislation relat- 
ing to the Bretton Woods financial 
agreements 1s expected to come before 
day. «The 


Trade Agreements Act, first established 


Congress any Reciprocal 
in 1934 and renewed three times, ex- 


pires June 12. Paul Limbert 
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PATH FRANCE TRAVELLED 
1814-1914. 


LOUIS 
RULES 


La Liberation Academique 


Out of their ruins, the’ French are trying to 


1830 
build more beautiful universities. POUCY 


by PIERRE MUGUIER 


\ 


Translidted parts by SANDRA FrELDMAHN 
LOUIS NAPOLEON'S 
Paris, January, 1944: Jl n'est pas disquietude in themselves. They forced ~~ 
dans mon intention de faire ici un ex- themselves to seek the Truth, and as- f [sécono Ewe N 
posé complet de ce que fut la mentalité sumed an attitude of indifference to- Falls a fir 
étudiante en France pendant ces 4 an- ward external events and political ques- fo! 
nées doccupation ennemie et de ce tions. They defended themselves against roma a tio 
gu elle est actuellement. Je ne parlerai any uncontrolled enthusiasm and _ if, an 
gue de ce que jai vu autour de mai. finally, most of them (at least in Paris the 
defeat came in and in the occupied zone) took part m: 
June, 1940, the students reacted as other in active remstance, it was a lucie “flees 
Fretchmen did—in a feeling of uncer- ity of mind, with coldness; they were sec 
tainty and discouragement. The few pushed by their a by a sense of POWER | pli 
ing of being imprisoned were those by irrational “BEGINS ~ 19/4. Th 
who had the greatest moral strength. Indeed, the 
the tul school for the greatness ot the soul, | ; by 
beginning an armed offensive, had its and perpetual 
df Be ‘< ee of the spirit, but like a siren it also roads’"—Helen Hill Miller. This is a useful 
origin in the spirit of those tor whom booklet for anyone who wishes a quick survey | 
thought and freedom of thought lured Gespair, conppromse of France’s historical position in Europe. (It 
were the very reason for man’s exist- cane: is one of the Headline Series of Foreign 
ence. | Policy Association, 25c.) * A 
The great mass of the mediocre en- France Looks - the Future in 
trenched themselves in the “middle The majority ol the students who a ful! 
ground,” and to these the fall of France were active 1n the Résistance did all acceptance ot necessary sacrifices—such Su 
presented an opportunity for petty op- they could to continue to hght. Chey would be the portrait of a reflective ead, 
portunism, resulting in a state of skept- wanted to get into armed action, but dent. Lite appears to him not as a ne 
icism. Another and much smaller group very few succeeded, due to lack of sport or an amusement, even less catas- wal 
lived by “system D,” becoming dealers equipment. And then, returning to trophic, but like a building to be COM FT Sy 
theses ene famous civilian lite, the war seemed to them structed: which he must make into a 
in a tragic way and it is really not ended. Because they were not wanted masterpiece. A world dominated by Hi 
wort) diccuse them. But in the armed forces, they became im- materialism not interest French 
lee sh Guulnner ettention to the students potent spectators of the war of which students today, tor they aspire to a a 
of the first category, the ones who they were no longer a part. | life devoted to some great cause. — ah 
were determined to fight all disloyalty They are now tree to express their It may be of interest to American oa, 
and take up the struggle. opinion, but they teel_ deceived when students to know that, while French thir 
they see their participation in the resist- students have had to suffer a great deal 
Trials of the Occupatian ance exploited for political purposes. In in their material life and in_ their re 
A considerable number of students the face of the political agitation, they studies, their greatest need is not for ns 
were not yet eighteen when the armis- would be tempted to entrench them- material support. Though they are very wh; 
tice came in 1940. These were subjected selves again behind their former skept-. grateful to those who come to help Th; 
at once to a clever and enticing propa- icism, if they lacked a teeling of their them along these lines, what they need age 
ganda. Parents and protessors helped duty as citizens, which they acquired in before all else is moral understanding. wh; 
them to react against this treachery. But serving France and a noble cause. They've had enough of seeing their of 
the students wanted to judge tor them- In spite of the present heavy at- country in the role of a small boy, and ca 
selves. With the absolutism and_ the mosphere, full of unknowns which we they expect to regain without any van- 
skepticism characteristic of their youth, hope will soon be lifted, it is important ity at least the respect of the other R 
their reaction was a general skepticism. to underscore how much student think- nations and the recognition of the rights a 
All propaganda was to them a lie: this ing developed since 1939 and the extent of their country. = 
generation has learned to hate the to which the future seems to be en- They want France back in its place an 
newspapers and the radio. Uncertain couraging. so that it can itself again undertake its vines 
of having found the Truth, they be- A greater seriousness, an intense de- humanitarian mission teward other na J “4 
came conscious of a growing spiritual sire tor action and social improvement, tions more unfortunate than herself. In 
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HIGH POINTS OF THE ROOSEVELT ERA 


by YOLANDA BARNETT WILKERSON 


\NY OF US WHO were students 
M when Mr. Roosevelt began his 
frst term in 1933, remember his fight 
for the “forgotten man.” With initia- 
tion of the “New Deal” came a bold 
and comprehensive program to raise 
the living standards of the common 
man. Unemployment relief, public 
works, public health, farm and home 
security, youth projects other 
plans sought to raise the nation out of 
a deadening 
Through the principle of no discrimi- 


nation in social programs administered 


economic depression. 


by the federal government, racial dis- 
crimination was greatly decreased and 
a new pattern of relationships with 
minority groups was initiated. 


Ar THE beginning of his second term, 
in 1937, Mr. Roosevelt tried unsuccess- 
fully to increase the membership of the 
Supreme Court after it had declared 
New Deal 
tional; but his struggle continued, and 


several laws unconstitu- 
today we are seeing the “return of the 
Supreme Court to the great tradition 
of Marshall, Story, Miller and Holmes.” 
His second inaugural address attacked 
the economic and political backward- 
ness of the South where the 
masses of white and Negro people had 


great 


long been oppressed. He spoke of “one- 
third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill- 
nourished” and he assumed “the sol- 
emn obligation of leading the Amer- 
ican people forward along the road over 
which they have chosen to advance.” 
This road was destined to lead toward 
a “new reconstruction” in the South 
which promises in time to free millions 
ot Negroes and whites from political 
and economic exploitation. 

Roosevelt's rejection of isolation was 
sounded in his famous “quarantine the 
aggressor” speech made in Chicago in 
October, 1937. He saw then that if 
war came, the United States could not 
escape. 


In 1940, during Mr. Roosevelt's third 
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term, the nation enacted its first peace- 
time conscription act. In August, 1941, 
the “Atlantic Charter” conterence with’ 
Prime Minister Churchill resulted in 
declarations which were the founda- 
tion for the organization of the United 
Nations. 

The Lend-Lease program, authorized 
by Congress in 1941, helped to keep 
Great Britain and Soviet Russia fight- 
ing effectively against the Axis enemy. 
In that same year the President's Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice 
was launched. This 


been a major factor in prying open 


Committee has 


new employment opportunities for all 
minorities and particularly the Negro. 
Because the Committee has proven so 
beneficial in wartime, efforts are now 
being made in Congress to make this 
a permanent Committee. The enact- 
ment of this legislation needs our 


wholehearted support. 


WwW HEN on December 7, 1941 the 
United States was attacked by Japan 
and Germany, and Italy joined Japan 


in an open declaration of war against 


He steered our ship of state through a 
turbulent historical era. 


the United States, the President asked 
and received war declarations from 
Congress against Japan, Germany and 
Italy within 48 hours. In 1943, Roose- 
velt and Churchill at Casablanca pledg- 
ed acceptance of nothing but “the un- 
conditional surrender” of the Axis. 
Later that year, at Cairo with Churchill 
and Chiang Kai-shek, and at Teheran 
with Stalin and Churchill, the decision 
to invade Western Europe in the spring 
was made. 

Roosevelt's first major step of his 
tourth term was removal of Jesse Jones 
and appointment of Henry Wallace as 
Secretary of Commerce. Immediately 
after his inauguration he left for Yalta, 
there details of the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan and other complex problems were 
ironed out. At home, first steps were 
taken toward a guaranteed annual 
wage. Mr. Roosevelt urging speedy ac- 
tion on Bretton Woods, on internation- 
al economic cooperation, and his 
hearty approval of the labor-manage- 
ment Charter were important steps in 
his program for America and_ the 
world. 


Te passing of this great man chal- 
lenges us of the YWCA’s, YMCA’s and 
SCA’s to unite with the nation and 
with Mr. Truman in carrying forward 
the work so nobly begun by Mr. Roose- 
velt. The response of Congress to Mr. 
Truman's appeal for support “in one 
of the greatest tasks ever assigned to a 
public servant” was heartening and we 
the people have a responsibility too for 
strengthening Mr. Truman’s hand. 

Because of our faith in God and in 
the potentialities of man, we turn our 
faces to the glorious future which was 
revealed to us by Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. We can and will build a 
world based upon these principles of 
peace, justice and freedom which Jesus 
taught two thousand years ago and 
upon which our Christian religion 1s 
tounded. 
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PROTESTANTISM, 


Our question, “Are We A Protestant Move- 
ment?” still elicts a variety of replies. Can 
you send the Editor, even yet, a better one? 


ASSERT PRIORITIES 

We declare that freedom of religion 
and the Gospel of Jesus Christ are of 
primary importance, so we cannot join 
with Catholics in asserting that there 
is but one true church, other faiths be- 
ing imposters. Nor can we delete, as 
the Jews do, the Gospel of Christ. 

That freedom, and that Christ, this 
world’s basic hope for brotherhood, are 
number one priorities for our student 
Christian groups. Protestantism holds 
out for both; so let us hold out for 
Protestantism. Only when we are united 
upon them, as a student movement, can 
we effectively join in the more difh- 
cult task of uniting upon an_ inter- 
faith basis—Paut F. Pruitt, Pacific 
Northwest Co-Chairman, 
YMCA. 


Regional 


FORGET PROTESTANTISM 


As a universal organization, the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement faces the very 
real challenge to be the working and 
living example of the practicability of 
the cooperation of all faiths and creeds. 
As an organization whose interest it 1s 
to further God’s kingdom in the hearts 
of men, a “strong and creative way of 
life,” we are and should be an inter- 
faith movement.—Emity Josir, Buck- 


nell “45. 


COME ON OUR TERMS 


Our leader is Christ, our guiding 
manual is the New Testament, and our 
fellowship is shared with all of God's 
children. As a Christian movement we 
should exclude none who would wor- 
ship God in Christ's name. Anyone 
who will join with us in our purpose, 
whether he be Protestant, Jewish, Cath- 
olic or of any other faith previously, 
should be heartily welcomed. To pro- 
vide for inter-faith goodwill and toler- 
ance by cooperation is another matter, 
and would entail the establishment of 
an entirely new organization which 
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Continued... 


could not bear the name Christian 
alone.—Bettry Brewster, NYSCT AI- 
bany ‘47. 


ACTION, NOT CREED 

It we believe that it is deeds not 
creeds that God demands, then a Chris- 
tian Association must act: it is in Chris- 
tian action for a better world that we 
can find the meeting ground for all 
religions. 

Interfaith discussions on the Bates 
campus have led us to appreciate all 
religions. Catholic and Jewish students 
work actively in our CA. To announce 
ourselves Protestant would be to place 


these girls outside our circle, wiicreas 
now they work within us. 

Let us remember—“Be ye doers of 
the word.”’—Frances WHEELER, Bates 
"46. 

BE INCLUSIVE 

It is said of the leader whose name 
we bear that he was all things to al] 
men. He was that, not by watering 
down his principles and his demands 
until all men could follow him and 
still keep all things; but by making his 
principles and demands _ so sovereign 
and inclusive that all men could give 
all things in his service and thus find 
satisfaction and peace. In this same 
way, our Movement must be all things 
to all men, so that the Protestant, Cath- 
olic, Jewish, agnostic or other student 
may find a way within the scope of 
the movement to believe in a greater 
good and to express his belief in ser- 
vice to that greater good. Only by be- 
ing vitally and dynamically Christian 
can we achieve this end.—Franxk L. 
WricuT, Jr., CPS Hospital Unit No. 
77, Greystone Park, N. J. 


//? 


War Letters 


We share our mailbag with our readers 
because we think these letters have mean- 
ing for all of us.—Ed. 


“We landed here not 
.. On several Sun- 


From Europe: 
long after D-Day. . 
days I have held as many as ten ser- 
vices... . One month I held eighty-two 
services. Attendance in the field jumps 
from about 30% to 80°. Services are 
held in all sorts of places, such as barns, 
freight stations, under a bridge, school 
houses, fhelds, woods, on the road, 
wherever there’s space or shelter.”— 
A CHAPLAIN. 


From the South Pacific: “Chaplains 
are often obliged to deal with the fun- 
damentals of religious faith and experi- 
ence in their most simple form, stripped 
of all ecclesiastical and liturgical trim- 
ming, such as the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper in the ward of a 
field hospital with a GI coffee cup for 
the Cup and a GI plate for the passing 
of pieces of GI bread. Nevertheless, in 


that service, the Lord’s presence was 
felt as genuinely and deeply as in the 
most beautiful Gothic sanctuary back 
home.”—Navy CHapLain in the Pacific. 


Camp Houze, Tex.: religion 
plays a more prominent part in com- 
munity life here than it does back in 
California . . . what amazes me is the 
reception E. Stanley Jones gets here. It 
is literally terrific. He is adulated. In 
my own opinion he is an excellent man. 
But what gets me is they practically 
worship him, and at the same time 
practically rationalize themselves out 
of what he says, in one way or another. 
His statements on the Negro are ter 
rific. . . . There are several excellent 
ministers here who are doing good 
work in the slow, careful way which 
is necessary, on the problem. 
There are no inter-racial churches to 
my knowledge. Segregation is so com- 
plete that you see fewer Negroes than 
you do in Berkeley.—Pvr. G. Etwoop 
McCase (UC-Berkeley). 
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7e Are a World Movement 


NEWS OF THE WORLD STUDENT CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


Edited by WINBURN T. THOMAS 


To France for reconstruction work 
The departure of 
Hyla Stuntz trom 
Union Theological 
Seminary to 
France, with four 
other young peo- 
ple who are to 
staff of 
Inter- 
Movement Aupres 


join. the 
Comite 


Hyla Stuntz 


des Evacuees, establishes another link 
in the chain binding the — students 
of the world. CIMADE. is an evan- 
gelical organization established to help 
France regain spiritual strength as 
she is being reconstructed physically. 
CIMADE works both with homeless 
French and foreign refugees. Thou- 
sands of persons who sought safety in 
Paris when Hitler invaded their coun- 
tries, took their lands, were interned: 
others fled Paris at the time of its fall 
and both groups thus became depend- 
ents. Hostels established by CIMADE 
serve not only as homes and _ hospitals, 
but also as centers for religious services, 
relief, and recreation. 


Japanese Christians protest Japan's 
course 


The Christians in Japan have been a 
nucleus of criticism against the state, 
declared a Korean who escaped from 
the Japanese army to Chungking re- 
cently. The ex-soldier reported that 
Toyohiko Kagawa, whose social work 
had been uninterrupted during the 
earlier years of the war, was jailed in 
October, 1943 tor his liberal social criti- 
asm and opposition to the war. “I was 
a close friend of Kagawa and heard 
him say many times that the war was 
making Japan poorer, that our mili- 
larists were leading us to national dis- 
aster,’ the Korean said. 


Briton speaks of atonement 


Three hundred students attended the 
Madras-Vellore SCM camp in India, 
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October 16-29, 1944. The morning talks 
were by David Paton, a British mis- 
sionary who has worked closely with 
the Chinese SCM. He stated that his 
task was to be carried on in a spirit of 
atonement for the sins and wrongs 
which have been and are being com 
mitted by his countrymen. 


Streamlined journalism for China 

The monthly bulletin of the China 
Student Christian Movement has been 
reduced from a magazine-size publica- 
tion to a_ three-page mimeographed 
news-sheet printed on thin brown rice 
paper. The announced subject tor the 
coming summer conference is as time- 
ly as the format of the journal. It is, 
What can we do? 


Destruction and reconstruction 

The University of Edinburgh has 
adopted the war-ravaged University of 
Caen, France. A similar arrangement 
has been worked out between the Uni- 
versity of Zurich in Switzerland and 
that of Leiden, Netherlands. Budapest 
University, formerly a school of 12,000 
students, was razed in the recent fight- 
ing. 
Germans eager to resume 
international relations 


“German people long for the possibil- 


ity of again making an active contribu- 


Chapel built by Solomon Island natives at 
Guadalcanal as a tribute to the American 
Forces. The chapel bears the inscription: 
“This is the House of God: This is none other 
than the Gate of Heaven.” 


tion towards missions. They can again 
send some tunds to China where the 
Berlin Mission has been able to con 
tinue its work. Contributions towards 
missions have in many instances been 
doubled. One is amazed to find such 
readiness on the part of German Chris- 
tians to make these real sacrifices. It is 
obvious that the Christian community 
teels great responsibility for mission 
work. The strongest reason is not the 
suffering and the needs on the mission 
held but the motive that comes from 
the center of their Christian faith.” 
Svenska Kyrkans 
(published before V-E Day). 


They found the church there 


“Dear Mom: Because of missions, | 
was feasted and not feasted upon when 
I fell from the sky into this village.” 
Thus begins a recent monograph! on 
the work of the church around the 
world. Hundreds of like letters from 
the South Pacific, East Asia and the 
Near East give a vote of confidence to 
missions, for wherever the service men 
have gone the Church has preceded 
them. The condition which the armed 
services have discovered Dr. Van Dusen 
attributes to the one-Faith one-Lord 
creed held in common by all denomina- 
tional groups wherever missionaries 
have worked. 

This study does not omit the evils 
inherent in the war situation for the 
peoples of the east. The horror of west- 
ern wartare, the lowering of moral 
standards, the promise of western im- 
perialism’s extension, are some of the 
unprofitable fruits the peoples of the 
East are gathering, for which Chris- 
tians of the West must make amends. 
Readers will find their apathy or mis- 
sionary resistance broken down by a 
preponderance of facts. The author is a 
lucid and convincing propagandist fo: 
the world mission of Christianity. 


They Found The Church There—Henry 
P. Van Dusen. Scribner, $1.75 
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In the summer of 1943 I came from 
the Middle West to join the New York 
Summer Service Group. I lived in a 
congested area, and learned to relate 
my daily new experiences to realities 
of politics, labor, social work, religion, 
and business. That summer opened up 
new worlds of fact and experience, and 
I have continued since then in settle- 
ment work. 

The members of the Summer Service 
Group are assigned in fours and sixes to 
settlements or church neighborhood 
houses, and the group as a whole meets 
regularly to hear outstanding civic and 
social leaders, and to share individual 
experiences. After your first three days 
of nervous wonderment whether you 
will be accepted by your new neighbors 
and whether you have the ability to 
meet their needs, you settle down to 
your service routine. The boys clubs— 
the “Braves,” the “Hawks,” the “Frank 
Sinatra's —challenge you tor ever new 
ideas of play, or present a chance for 
you to make them into a cooperative 
unit. Groups of children ask for paint- 
ing, puppetry, for baseball, for plays, 
for picnics and hikes—and so your 
program takes shape under the helpful 
guidance of a staff member. Soon an 
opportunity arises to visit a home, and 
you meet the large family and learn 
of the low income on which they live. 
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The New York Summer Service Group 
sees people as well as places; gets a 
closeup on many different aspects of 
life. Above is the “43 group; at your 
left, a wonderful quintet to work and 
play with. 


The mother tells you she is a member 
of the East River Houses Buying Club 
through which she buys good food at 
lower prices. The father is a member of 
Local 561, affliated with the Catholic 
Workers Organization. Later you visit 
the CWO and listen while its leaders 
explain its objectives. As the summer 
draws to an end, you become identified 
with your Negro, Puerto Rican, Italian, 
Jewish, Polish, Russian and _ Irish 
friends and feel their intense desire to 
be useful citizens in a democracy. 
Members of the College Summer 
Service Group come from varied en- 
vironments. You who join the ‘45 
Group will share experiences and in- 
sights with about thirty other young 
people. You and they will grow in 
understanding of Christian principles 
and action. Fun on sight-seeing trips, 
on beach parties, on a weekend in the 
country, at meals and in Sunday fireside 
chats—all these will draw you close 
together in purpose and fellowship. 
Betty Wirth 
Michigan State ‘43 


FOR A CREATIVE 
CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 

join a student summer project. Groups 
of many types are forming—in Seattle, 
Minneapolis, Hartford, New York, 
and points between. For details see the 
March INTERCOLLEGIAN, or consult 
your Church, or regional offices of 
YMCA and YWCA. 


A BOOK ABOUT _ 


THE BIBLE 
by George Stimpson 


Here you will find the many odd, 
interesting, and important facts about 
the Bible that everybody wants to 
know. The author, a Washington 
correspondent, has spent over twenty 
years compiling the material for this 
book for young and old of all sects 
and creeds. “Highly original . . . as 
fascinating as it 
Haynes Holmes. $3.50 


THE CHURCH 


and the 


RETURNING 


SOLDIER 
by Roy A. Burkhart 


“Dr. Burkhart has written the book for 
which the Church has been waiting. 
He deals with great wisdom with the 
whole range of problems involved in 
the Church’s ministry to men in the 
armed services. The book 1s _ replete 
with intelligent and practical sugges- 
tions. —-Henry Pitney Van Dusen. 
2.00 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. 


? THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


2 OBERLIN 


Association 
with a strong faculty and a 
cosmopolitan student body. 


A Curriculum 

recently revised to provide 
training in the basic require- 
ments for parish leadership. 


Ample Laboratory 
experience under close su- 
pervision in city, town, vil- 
lage and country fields. 


in a college community 
whose college of liberal arts 
and conservatory of music 
add much to the delights of 
cultured living. 


Degrees 
of A.M., B.D., and §S.T.M. 


OF THEOLOGY 
Oberlin College 


Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean 
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Southern Students Organize 


Cuapet Hitt, N. C. Late in April, 
htty delegated students, colored and 
white, met here to discuss the San 
Francisco Conterence, and ended a 
one-day session with forming a perma- 
nent (conterence of Southern Students. 
Students at the University of North 
Carolina here had raised $750, supple- 
mented with about $750 trom the Car- 
negie Foundation, to bring representa- 
tives rom campuses in all the southern 
states. 

President Frank Graham gave the 
opening address, and Bill Poteat of the 
Chapel Hill 
tor, but all other participants were stu- 
Oaks, 
Woods, and the issues at San Francisco 


was elected modera- 


dents. Dumbarton Bretton 
were concisely discussed, the exchanges 
made notable because each campus had 
sent its best students. $50 was sought 
to help two student observers sit in at 
San Francisco itself, men trom Chapel 
Hill and Meharry Medical being chosen. 


Ultimatum to the Greeks 

BoutpER, Coto. The Associated Stu- 
dents for Campus Democracy demand 
“Reform or Elimination” ot the local 
frats and sororities. The following 4- 
plank reform plattorm has been urged: 

(1) Elimination of all racial discrim- 
ination. All must be admitted regardless 
of race or nationality. 

(2) Insistence upon loyalty to the 
shool instead of to the narrow social 
groups which are sororities fra- 
ternities. 

(3) Abolition of excessive expense 
limiting these organizations to the well- 
to-do. This means lower dues and initia- 
tion fees, and less expensive pins so that 
any man, no matter how unfavorable 
his financial situation, may join. 

(4) Membership by application rath- 
er than by arbitrary choosing. 


“HECW” Goes Into Second Edition 


The recently published pamphlet 
Higher Education and the Christian 
Heritage has evoked a quick response 
in reorders which have sent the pam- 
phlet into a second edition. A report 
tom Ed Nestingen, New York City 
College, is a fair sample of the expert- 
ence of many: “A meeting we had this 
noon, on Christian Education and the 
Chistian Heritage was a high point in 
our work here. Eighteen faculty, many 
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Program News 


key people, and twelve students were 
present. Paul Limbert, as leader, did an 
outstanding job. A faculty group otf 
eight is planning to follow up on his 
leads. I think we have something big 
started here and it may produce re- 
sults. Send me twenty of the pam- 


phlets.” 


Student Industrial Seminar 
Begun 

MINNEAPOLIS. Midwest college stu- 
dents join in a first Student Industrial 
Seminar June 15-August 22 1n this mill 
city. Paid work in a war plant, with 
guided discussion and study, and relax- 
ation in “Minnesota’s vacationland” are 
parts of the program. The director is 
Dr. Hugo W. Thompson of Macalester 
College. The address of the Industrial 
Seminar Committee is 215 Coffman 
Union, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. | 


ODT Ruling Cuts Conference 
Attendance 

New York.—Restrictions on war-time 
travel have had a drastic effect on sum- 
mer conference planning. The ODT 
has ruled that attendance must be lim- 
ited to fifty delegates using public 
travel tacilities. To meet this new sit- 
uation, numerous substitute plans are 
in the making: 

The Rocky Mountain Region an- 
nounces four successive eight-day con- 
ferences ot fifty persons each, at Estes 
Park, Colorado. In place of the usual 
Geneva Conference with delegates from 
far points in the Central Region, four 
conferences will be held: one in Minne- 
sota for Christian Association officers 
of the North Central area; one in the 
Chicago area for ofhcers of Christian 
Associations and Church Foundations 
on fifteen of the larger campuses in 
the region; one near Chicago for ofh- 
cers of Associations from smaller cam- 
puses (except the North Central area): 
one in the vicinity of Chicago for fac- 
ulty advisers. The South will confine 
its regional conference at Camp High- 
land Lake, June 4-10, to fitty persons. 
Likewise held to a fifty maximum are: 


—BEING ACTION REPORTS 


Silver Bay (New York Region), Hol 
Kanesatake 
(Middle Atlantic). New England sup 
plements O-At-Ka’s fitty with a large 


lister (Southwest) and 


one-day student meeting in Boston. The 
Pacific Southwest, which postponed 
the Asilomar conference originally 
scheduled for last February, has an- 
nounced no substitute plans for the 
summer, Asilomar having been tradi- 
tionally the one regional winter con- 
ference ot the Movement. 

Only the Pacific Northwest is able 
to have its conference much as usual, 
tor the ODT has ruled that Seabeck is 
within the Seattle-Tacoma metropoli- 
tan area, so that the conference will 
have the usual number of delegates 


trom those parts, in addition to fifty 


trom points outside the metropolitan 
area. 


We Protest: 
RACING UNLIMITED, but 


Religion limited! 
New York.—Protesting government ap- 
proval of unlimited attendance at races, 
while religious conferences are strictly 
limited to a “fifty maximum,” our 
Business Manager despatched this wire: 


PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


REQUEST YOU TO USE YOUR INFLUENCE 
TO HAVE BAN ON RELIGIOUS CONFERENCES 
REMOVED IMMEDIATELY OR TO PLACE 
SIMILAR LIMIT OF FIFTY PERSONS TRAVEL- 
ING INCLUDING HANDLERS, JOCKEYS AND 
SPECTATORS ON RACING. PRESENT SITUA- 
TION IS MANIFESTLY UNJUST DISCRIMI- 
NATION HANDICAPPING EFFECTIVENESS OF 
CHURCHES AND OTHER RELIGIOUS AGEN- 


CIES.—-HAROLD B. INGALLS, 
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